THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT

tion is treason. The result, as the khaki elections in 1900 and 1918
showed, and as was shown in the not very dissimilar conditions of 1931,
is enormously to strengthen the Government and to decimate its
opponents. In normal conditions the power is not so great, but it is
nevertheless effective. 'I defy you on this motion and on all other
motions which you may make; I defy your majorities. I stand by the
Crown and shall appeal to the people/ So said Canning in iSoyj1 and
so might say, in more diplomatic language, the Prime Minister of today.

A Government which possesses a real majority can thus be reason-
ably certain of maintaining itself in power as long as the Parliament
lasts. It can secure the passage of its proposals. Even when it is de-
feated, it can ask the House to reverse its decision, like Peel in 1844.*
'I have great confidence', said Peel, ein the effect of a steady declared
intention of a Government to carry a particular measure, or to throw
on others the responsibility of defeating it.'3

It does not follow, and it is not true, that a Government in possession
of a majority forms a temporary dictatorship. It can, no doubt, press
unpalatable measures upon the House. As Peel also said: 'Menaces of
resignation if the House of Commons do not adopt certain measures
are very unpalatable, and I think they should be reserved for very rare
and very important occasions.'4 The Government's majority is its
authority; that majority rests upon popular support. If either disap-
pears, the Government, too, will disappear in due course. The member's
most precious possession is his party label; but the label is valueless
unless the electors give it a value. If he desires to maintain his majority,
he must keep in close touch with his constituency. He will soon become
aware that the tide of the Government's popularity is receding. He will
become more and more concerned as his electoral support falls away.
It has been said that Governments, like men, no sooner begin to live
than they begin to die. But if they manage well, they may be an

1 Quoted by Dr Lushington, Parl. Del. 3rd series, vol. 58, col. 1010.
3 Peel Papers, ill, pp. 147-53.

3  Ibid, in, p. 175. For other examples of a reversal of a House of Commons decision,
see Letters of Queen Victoria, 3rd series, n, pp. 382-3 (1894); Lee, King Edward VII,
II, pp. 186-7 (i905); Ullswater, A Speaker's Commentaries, n, pp. 130-3 (1912); Life and
Letters of Sir Austen Chamberlain, I, p. 323.

4  Peel Papers, in, p. 354.
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